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Nasmith who first saw D6 two miles away end on, and then
saw him dive, apparently to attack him, began to get anxious, so
as soon as he had hauled the last man on board, and all the airmen
had been got below, he hurriedly dived and turned towards the
direction from which he expected to be torpedoed, to present
as small a target as possible. Immediately after Ei i had dived,
and when she was at about 40 feet, a heavy explosion shook her
considerably, and later another, Nasmith thought the first was a
torpedo, and he told me he remembered wondering for a moment
why he was still alive so long after the torpedo had struck.

Although bombs from the air, having no propellant except
gravity, are unreliable missiles, when Nasmith and Halahan
compared notes in my cabin later, we came to the conclusion
that the bombs must have been intended for D6, as they evidently
fell so much closer to her than to En.

In spite of being heavily shaken by the bomb explosions,
Halahan rose to periscope depth, and seeing a seaplane apparently
undamaged, he came to the surface alongside it to save the pilot,
when to his astonishment he found that the airship was only 100
yards away at a height of about 50 feet. Her crew were busily
engaged in destroying the seaplane with machine guns, which
they then turned on to him. Seeing that the seaplane was
abandoned, Halahan promptly dived, and later, after satisfying
himself that all the seaplanes had sunk, he returned to his station,
but was hunted by the airship during the next four hours
whenever he came to periscope depth.

Nasmith remained submerged until well clear, and later took
Ei i to the bottom to rest in about 20 fathoms, where the crew
shared their Christmas dinner of turkey and plum pudding with
the five airmen, who can hardly have expected such an ending to
their adventurous flight. Actually it was not quite the last of
their crowded experiences, for while running back to Harwich
on the surface, En narrowly escaped being torpedoed by a
German submarine.

At that time we had no anti-aircraft guns, and repeated attacks
were made from a low altitude by airships and seaplanes on the
carriers and their escorts. While proceeding to the southern
rendezvous, the carrier Empress, which was unable to maintain
her station and dropped a long way astern of the squadron, was
systematically attacked by two seaplanes and a Zeppelin ; she only